CHAPTER    II

THE   INDISPENSABLE   INSTRU-
MENT:   TRANSLATION

THE FIRST key to World Literature is the learning of
foreign languages. But it is a key so unwieldy that most
of us, it must be admitted, renounce every hope of pos-
sessing it. Languages are actively studied in American high
schools and colleges 5 but seldom are they thoroughly mastered.
The pressure of technical and utilitarian subjects is too great;
and even greater is the competition of sports and social pleas-
ures. "We are so busy being human," said a youth in self-
defense, "that we have no time for the humanities."

The situation could be remedied to some extent if the study
of languages were frankly directed to the acquisition of a read-
ing knowledge. To write and speak French or German with
correctness, elegance and facility is indeed a heavy undertak-
ing. It must remain a privilege and a luxury. The utilitarians^
on their own chosen ground, are right: not one high school
graduate in a thousand will have any practical need of writing-
and speaking any language but his own. On the contrary, a
reading knowledge can be acquired with comparatively little
effort, and the results it yields are immediate as well as abun-
dant. There is no clerk in a country store whose life would not
be enriched if he had direct access to the treasures of another
literature. It would give him the exhilaration of release and
of spiritual adventure, the welcome sense that the world is not
a dismal interminable conglomeration of Gopher Prairies. It
would enable him to look upon Gopher Prairie with critical
eyesj and by critical, we mean understanding rather than